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The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By James Denney, B.D. The 
Expositor's Bible. New York : A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1894, pp. 387. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a commentary that is profitable and interesting even for continu- 
ous reading. It is readable throughout. The language of the apostle is dis- 
solved so imperceptibly into comment, and the whole is so like the original 
that the book seems simply a strong dilution of the epistle. One cannot but 
remark how completely the commentator identifies himself with his author, 
and lovingly makes his own words solely a mirror for the reflection of the pro- 
found meaning of the original. 

The author finds the epistle full of references to Paul's life, and the 
elucidation of this experience in the light, so to speak, of a more modern and 
more fully expressed experience is one of the charms of the book. There 
may be, in this feature, a possible tendency to fullness of statement and the 
appearance of a slight homiletical element ; but this is hardly to be regretted 
in a commentary of such a nature. 

The author is very close to the heart of Paul ; he talks familiarly of his 
meaning as a preacher does of his text. The apostle is a living preacher, for 
whom the author has the profoundest admiration. 

The book is not wholly void of textual and grammatical comment. 
Wherever necessary, they are introduced in an unpretentious way, and rather 
enhance the value of the total result. An introductory chapter discusses the 
date and some of the particular questions of the epistle, putting it soon after 
our first epistle, at a time when the apostle had received news from Titus 
of the effect of the first letter. The close relationship of our two epistles is 
emphasized. 

The book is divided into chapters, according to the advance of thought in 
the epistle, some chapters comprising many verses and others few. On the 
whole, the book is a very worthy number to rank with some of the other excel- 
lent volumes in the Expositor's Series. C. E. W. 



Original Notes on the Book of Proverbs, Vol. III. By Rev. S. C. Malan, D.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1893. Large 8vo. pp. 1-499. 
This volume treats of chapters 21-31, thus completing the series. The 
notes upon each individual proverb are of two kinds: (1) Textual and criti- 
cal, including a study of the Hebrew text and a comparison of this with the 
other versions. It is greatly to be regretted that here, as in the otherwise 
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admirable Cambridge Bible series, the Authorized Version is adopted. In 
these critical notes, which are neither exhaustive nor scholarly, the author has 
given us a translation which is very similar to that of the Revised Version, 
and in only a few cases superior. (2) Proverbs, fables, and sayings, kindred 
in thought, gathered from the lore of all ages and peoples. This part of the 
work is both interesting and exceedingly valuable. The mass of material 
thus collected is in quantity overwhelming! The book would be much more 
usable and more widely read had the selection been more carefully made, 
and consequently much, which is not directly apropos, omitted. 

It is, however, a most interesting study in comparative proverbology. 
Although the maxims are drawn from all sources, the predominance of those 
coming from the mouths of Oriental sages, demonstrates that the East is the 
true home of the proverb. One is also repeatedly impressed by the old truth 
that human nature is the same in all times and lands. The similarity in form 
of expression as well as in thought, in cases where plagiarism was impossible, 
is most striking. The biblical proverb, for example, " To do justice and judg- 
ment is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice," finds its echo in the 
advice given by Bhishma : " Piety is better than sacrifice." The Pythag- 
orean Demophilus strikes the same high key : " God is not honored by 
gifts and sacrifices, neither do offerings to his temple adorn him in any way. 
But a sense of godliness unites man sufficiently to God. For the like must 
of necessity meet its like." As the reader discovers one gem after another 
of the world's stored-up wisdom, he finds his reverence for the divine truth 
contained in the Hebrew anthology undiminished ; but with this there springs 
up a genuine appreciation of the degree of light vouchsafed to nations which 
he perhaps had been accustomed to regard as benighted. 

Mirrored here, one is also enabled to study the individual characteristics 
of each nation. For example, the stay-at-home Hebrews said : "As a bird 
that wandereth from her nest, so is a man that wandereth from his place." 
The Finns affirm the same in their characteristic saying : "A strange land is 
a bilberry ; one's own land is a strawberry." Ajtoldi betrays the same love 
for home : " Being a stranger is very hard for a man." In strong contrast 
is the proverb of the cosmopolitan Greeks : " For him who is well-to-do, and 
who behaves well towards others, the whole world is his own country," or of 
the Japanese : " The frog at the bottom of the well knows nothing of the 
great sea." 

Not a few suggestions as to the true exegesis of obscure Hebrew proverbs 
are to be found in these kindred maxims. The variously interpreted biblical 
saying, "As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man," is 
illuminated by the Turkish proverb, " Man is the mirror of man." Similarly 
the Mongol says : " In order to see oneself, one requires a looking-glass," 
and the Arab adds, "A man is his brother's looking-glass." If we accept the 
ordinary interpretation of the Hebrew proverb, "A poor man that oppresseth 
the poor is like a sweeping rain that leaveth no food," it is confirmed by the 
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Hindoo saying, "A mean man, greedy of gain, becomes intolerable when in 
office," or that of Mangadu Setchen, "Do not get for a ruler one brought up 
to be a common man." 

Thus, to the student who would study the Book of Proverbs as a part of 
the world's gnomic literature, this work will be found a most valuable aid. 
The arrangement, or rather the lack of arrangement, is truly Oriental, but 
patience will not be unrewarded. Even the casual reader will find both 
pleasure and profit in this rich collection of man's wit and wisdom. 

C. F. K. 



Introduction to the Talmud. Historical and Literary Introduction, Legal 
Hermeneutics of the Talmud, Talmudical Terminology and Methodology, 
Outlines of Talmudical Ethics. By M. Mielziner, Ph.D., Professor of 
Talmud at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. Chicago : Bloch & 
Co., 1894. Pp. 293. Price $2.50. 

Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the Liturgy of the Syna- 
gogue. Texts and Translations by Dr. Gustaf Dalman, Director of 
the Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum ; together with an Introductory 
Essay by Heinrich Laible, translated and edited by Rev. A. W. 
Streane, Fellow of Corpus Christi College. Cambridge : Deighton, Bell 
& Co., 1893. Imported by Macmillan & Co., New York. Pp. 47+108. 
To all but a very few biblical students, and even scholars, the Talmud is 
known only by name. The fact that its contents are not today practically 
important leads us almost to forget their historical importance. The twelve 
folio volumes which constitute this great Jewish literary monument embody 
the mental labors of the ancient Jewish teachers during a period of some eight 
hundred years, according to Dr. Mielziner, from 300 B. C. to 500 A. D. Their 
work, as mirrored in these records, was directed particularly to the exposition 
and development of the religious, moral, and civil laws of the Bible. Mingled 
with this material are many wise observations, ethical maxims, beautiful 
legends and parables, and valuable historical, ethnographical and scientific 
material. It is a remarkable production. In the Middle Ages it exerted an 
authority only second to that of the Bible itself, but at present its influence even 
upon the Jews is much less than formerly, while other nationalities give it little 
attention, even from an historical point of view. Modern Hebrew scholars 
lead, of course, in the study of the Talmud, and America has contributed in no 
small degree to the current knowledge, as may be seen by the list of works 
which the author cites as auxiliaries to Talmudic study. Germany, however, 
is doing most in this field of research, as in many others, and quite a litera- 
ture exists already, with additions being constantly made. Professor Strack, 
of Berlin, has just issued a new and improved edition of his Einleitungin den 
Thalmud (Leipzig : Hinrichsche Buchhandlung), a work of high value ; and a 
new edition of Wiinsche's translation of the Babylonian Talmud, with notes, 



